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ABSTRACT 

Americans tend to derive nicknames and more intimate 
affectionate nickname.^ from a person's formal first name; the type of 
name used depends on the social situation and the relationship 
between the two people. In many cases* for both masculine and 
feminine namesy the nickname is derived from the first (or sometimes 
the second) syllable, of the formal name, and the affectionate 
nickname is made by adding »ie«» or "y." It is significant that in 
adult life, males are almost always addressed by the nickname, while 
it is considered permissible to use the affectionate nicknames for 
females. Variations in the pattern of naming occur in the nicknames 
of certain politicians (Ike, JFK) or colorful or affectionate 
nicknames used by sports figures (Babe Ruth, Rosey Grier). (CK) 
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The purpose of this paper will be to examine the American way with names — how 
Americans use personal names. If tliere Is a system of usage, that system can be taught 
in English as a Foreign or Second Language cfeissrooms. If that system is reUited to the 
cultural values of American society, then we will have added another link to the chain 
binding language and culture together. 

Lenneberg,^ in a discussion of the contextual determinants in common naming, cites 
some factors of an extra-linguistic nature in choosing which name to use; 

• . . the speaker's intent, the type of person he is addressing himself 
to, or the nature of the social occasion . . . 

I 

and then goes on to assert; 

^ Only proper names are relatively immune from these extra-linguistvc 

^ determining factors. 

^ I am afraid Lenneberg he 3 erred here; indeed this paper will attempt to show that 

proper names and their derivatives are, if anything, even more subject to tliose extra- 
linguistic factors than are ordinary names. 



.A" 



I would like to extenO an earlier statement by Lenneberg in the same work, thatj 

• • . most words may be said to label realms of concepts rather than 
physical rhings. 

to the u«c of proper names also. This extension will become important later in the paper 
when, having established the existence of a general system in proper name usage, we will 
see how certain substitutions must be resorted to when gaps in the system occur (thus 
leaying certain concepts unlabelled). 

In presenting and aiscussing the data of this paper, the methodology will bo to go from 
the general and regular to the specific and irregular. It is fair to say that the teaching and 
learning of foreign language has generally followed this procedure of going from regular 
to irrofjular ancJ certainly Lennoborg's description of fir?^t lanqiiaq'* acquisition would 
support sui'h an approach; 
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The infant*^ emorcjinci paiterni? of tun<}Liagc acquibitiori are global, 
i.»nditferent:iated wV-,pouU wfnch qradually unfold until the fully diffarentiated 
rultfs5, lexical items, and f;**»uiioluc|it^Al sktUis are estabhiihed# The his;tory 
of deNAiloprnfTit on*» in which the t.jrammatu/cil c#)fjtimUii^ beconaes morci 
and more cuniplcx; a;;(:rt?tion by way of a prpyretiSive differentiatiun 
of tariguage mechani srrri> . 

Deiipite their varyuv) hititoricdl origmt; c»nd ti^ie many extrci-linguistic factors that 
cross**cut and mflutrncu fiie u^>o of Amorican nam<^.>, it is quite clear tJ^at the regularity 
of their ui:»une ir> htnhly su<}^;^e:^lwti of Une prt?.v»efice of rules lhi\t govern their benavior 
and sh.4K:» m a manner t>im(lc*r to Uio rulers, :-»uggei5tC'd by Chomsky and other gunerativo 
c}ramm^)rian-; r>inc6 lO'")/, governing many aspect-^^ of language btshavlour. In thijj papor, 
however, I will be more corcf:?rned wiUi prcfsenting prose de^^Criptions of the data and 
their bt haviour than I will with formaliaed rule:^>, I would prefer tills paper to oe 
infurn\4.itive, ur^eful and interesting in u non-technical senile # 

The citscu3Gion will center on proper nameh*,"^ oSjp^oially ttrvit names and tlieir 
derivatives, ' ti^^o nickname ^nrj the affectionate nickname. During the courjvC of the dis- 
cuHr,ian It will oecome eU?arer what lo meant by tiie termfi firi^ . full name (KFN), 
nickname (Nn), and witfectionate nicknam^^ (AfNn) but it might be worthwhile at tiiis noint 
to essay a first rough approximation by dc*?-cribing tiome wayr» tiiey art? wisod and by whunri. 

The FP-N IS the ''chrt .tian" or given name tinaL appears on tiie child's birth certificate 
along with (usually) a middle name and Uien tf*io 'amily name e.g. , Jcime::> Fenimoro Coo|Xjr 
or EZIoanor HolmoB Norton,*^ Tne KKN ts tiie ba/.e from which tiie Nn and ^J'-.e AfNn are 
derived m a majority of casozi. The FF'N is normally used as a form of address in 
f-;ituations of a slrihtly losn u^an oftiuia'. nature when the acquaintance is rather new. The 
PFN Im often used by '.Miborcimates to i^ujix^riors wi^on they have worked long enough to not 
be required to call them by title or last nam.e. Altnough the f-FN is the banc fcm from 
which the* Nn .ind the Aflvin are dt-nved and is liie form which must be used on all official 
documtjnts, it probably u^a ij^-^ed form in rtonverBation* This due to the relatively 

tew occasions wht^n one is in c- new-acquaintanco , relatively formal but less-than-official 
an^i/or public _,Uu«:tiiont 

One of the fev; - itutitK^nr' v/n *ri' Mv l-'^ N <.ontinu''r» ro be used by an employet? to his 
bo:. .> wht'O ti>*y are m a long^ccrm relation:-jhtp i^wt uio rank or status gap between Uiem 
Xr, too l.\r >.' io use a Nn^-althourji • u^t? hoi- may wi P u-»t' a Nn for tiie employee. 

tnt' Nn (nickn»im") \ . ih*- vjuMt.. mo .t atu^n takvn by American.; in all normal working 
and -'.ocial -atuatiun-^ , Lv*-ry pt-r .on hci-. uu r\ lai Uj vir.K or allov/ oUv^ri, to call him by 
any nvinitj ^^o ciiuo ic, *.cj do.^ignviV. .»/vi a-. Anv^ncun . Mrive to r»'ach informal, comfortable 
rt^latton;-.;r.jp >i ^ q^.i-^ kiy jxj- rjw Nn i.-. ihv choic- , I Nn r". Lisuallv based on, or 

derive \ from r)>.: I -f-N — M..uaMy fir .r y 1 ir/- ot rj-iv » hN.'^ T'ht- Nj'^ r. mo-.t frequently 
used of 'J^rK*v poi..:>il;U choK- fni ■ f>a: -.-r • ■y.timine.. . Lven m('mtjtjr::> of Uiu immediate.* 
family v^itl .c the Nr. fradier u-^un AfNr»; m jx;t/iic situation J, 

I h'.- Afrir^ (at f* 'cMon^-iN • nickri<.jmtj ) i> re* lorvt.'^l for n- jy between members, of the immediate 
family an i tri»'fri , hnv) .^jn ttn'j t»nd/''cjr witJi a mor»:^tJ^ n-u^»ual d». ireo of inMmacy 
(incUid'.ng lovor u. ofN n U,-gin . m cnildn(ji;ij. In (Hihlu. atu«-»Uonz. in front of 

ou':^i«.lt,'r j) family m«.*mh»*r.. ^yill tsftt-n u Uu- Nn .i . u:.m of r>i»- Af Nn is con- a de red to hv too 
s^ro'>g a diriplay of intimacy, i.ov^'r-. ott<jn u i*- ^iK- AfNn m public to declare their 
mtimatt^ ;>tatu Allhouqh t>A^ AfNn may no l»-rtv»- i from t}^v Ff*N, »t is moj^t ofter^ f:>abed 
on tiif Nn, Alt>^o;ir;jr^ 't i usfid Ly fht' f*:'W'?st nunahor rjf (4.*c)pU', tiie people who use th;.* 
AfT* if** u it ot^* n and ..o*j fh*.? p«5r:,(jf*j offfn ant J ^iiu . tt . Irvqu^-nt// of u^^ago falls sonxjwhcre 
K*-.»v;* '-n mor-- ^/^an ^h ii rjt »iv- ^ f r*: intf , ^iian ^^ki^ of fiu* TJn, Of th»' fiiree names 
d' u . d, >\tNri I . r>it' (.jn^* t^-.i'^ jf> |rrgf'» ^r-f |r*-fi'i.*- (.hiin'n in n-.^-Wjr ci' . a result 
of *n»- (hj . rrom r m' iro^j 1 -tj iu\'i'0(.>t\ , f,. i :lty tor mal":,. 

F^. ■ 7 -,7" r-* I • r s r -r i I'.Mr. ; .f^nrV' of '.he ractor'. 
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The Vs' indicate which name is normally used in association with the charaetcrlstlcs of 
personal relationship, o^g. when an acquaintancero'ilp is rather formal anu of no long 
period of time, ttie FFN> and possibly the Nn may be used but not the AfNn, . 





FFN 


Nn 


AfNn 




Short Time 


X 


X 




Long Time 


Formal 


X 


X 




Informal 


Public 




X 


X 


Private 


Stranger 




X 


X 


(Intimate) Friend 


unrelated 




X 


X 


Related (blood or marriage) 


Adult 




X 


X 


Chtld 


Male 




X 


X 


Female 



The characteristics listed above (out of the many possible) are of an Informal nature and 
many crossi-cut or influence others ♦ It should also be noted that if we were including 
titles in thts discussion* «is they are the mo^t formal and public forms of address, the^ 
would lie to Une left of the FFN. Tlie chart does illustrate tinat the Nn is the most often 
wsed name# 

The following diagrams should help readers understand where the individual stands 
in relationship to frequency of name usage, number of persons who use the names, and 
the social distance involved as a result of the combination of which person uses whic^^ 



name. 



Bwislness A&sociate/Bosri 



Follow Worker/Friend 



Immediate Family/lntimaie 



individual 




Social 
Distance 



AlTsJn Nn f h N 





Thfj Pi N tine ufftctal, distant, ♦♦cool" name. The AfNii is the informal close, '♦hot'* 
rtAiTH!. Thcf Nn fatta botweon tho two oxirtsmos. Thus wo can indicate and measure social 
and tifiriotionaJ dh^tance belwaun ourselves and others by the names we use for them and 
tiiey vit^c for tis> • 

triUier r»!vJc» can change* tho^e dusMnces by changing t)iG name they use. Salesmen 
\n Anvrtcii try to get on a Nn basis wllh customers as quickly as pos^itble. If a salesman, 
making house to P otee cat!^, tries .*o u9C the potential customer's Nn too soon (assumiro 
haa neve>r r^ot the customer before) or if he tries to call the customer by an AfNn, the 
t Ui tomti^r wc>t*ld probably judqt' t^ie salesman as being '•|X*shy," too at]gros?.;ivo, and refuse 
to buy '^alecjman^s goods. Successful sale3men are usually skillful in knowing how to 
obtfun p(7rrnts<r ion to use the cubtomer's Nn, and when. When a customer feels comfCir- 
table with 5he aaleman on a Wn b.tois, he is nnore Ukuly to trust him, believe what he says, 
and eventually [)uy from him. 

Kirent , v/ho normally use the AfNn for t^ioir children, find it dlfficjU when scolding 
their cJuldren to use tk\o AfNn and will inste^ti use the FFN. T^io fiercer 2he scolding the 
nrkjre fully Utu names owned are used: 

Jtn;i*u.', no, 
Ji?:*^ don't. 
juii^Aca don't do t/vat, 

Joi^iitca Cl^jre I've told you a hunclr^eti times not to do tha^;. 
Jesisica Claire Van Buren stop that this instant I 

In attemf )ttng to describe the uS(^^Q system, no claims are t>eing made as to its 
inv«otc?btlity. NoViing prevents a person from ealtir^ a colleague by an AfNn rather 
Oian a Nn in u^o same sense t>iat the p^^esnology of English prn-vento nne from saying 
tk' ae t£] , Tlicro are also tinrve^ and places when u spouse will not address his partner 
with norrviUy used AfNn, The claim is be»ng made that aU .,uch charvjes in usage 
are miuU^ vvith the general system as a reference ancl, aside from tndtvidk.al 
variattnns, ^r^> culturally and socialiy rooted-- which in not to take awoy from U^a 
rcjuUirtty of fiiat usage, I have just given one ♦vxampU? of int/:)rim uatif/O, and other 
iJxaM.pl or vdiriations based on economic and ethtitc vjroups will bo discussed later. 

RtJort- turninri to .ome datti, I'd likt^ to mention a major difficulty in dealing wit^t 
Am.-r icaf> ^amj/r, Uuit makes research complicated** altrtourjl^j t^iat same element may 
;A>*r.* '<} J ihU' explanation as to vW^y tiiese nam^^r. carry ni/ch a burden. The problem 
li. f>.at fjf>j unnot afvAiyi> t;o :,ur^» that tine m*itcninr|s and >>Mrinrj , of name . tJiat one 

^ in uniy^rr^c^Uy accurate or histtiricaUy correct due to tine tremendous var iety of 
cw*ltw4rf.> un<j languages fi^t sery^e as resources for the names that Americans use. 

Uvj quK.kest glance at a telephone* bo.>k of any reson^ibly fjood-si^ed American 
rown v/ii: tell ^no reader ^lomethinri about thn extent and nature of th*:, problem as well 
u / »omotr>jng ^bout the composition of the population, and their antecedents, that is 
U^t*j<J uvjrem. In addition to t^ie usual Joneso?^, v^e find i3mith:-,, Millom, Carponterr*, 
V^a nonor:,, PNjmber-i, Barbert., Wivcrs, UiKes, Wood:., lxro:i»;^, lulls, Valleys, Golds, 
Sjlv«ri>, r-iiows cind Mudds (i,o, family names based on occupation, rjoograf^ >tcal 
loca^ion^, and elementa of nature). 

Wo will also find many names that give n^re than a hint of UtOir national origins, 
•^or instance; by pre^ex, O'Neil, ^AcCormlck, MacDoug^il, DiGiralamo, Deb'^pain, 
DuPoni, Van Bur^n, San Antonic^ St, Clairj by «»s<ffix, Swen<:,en> S^oinmoU?, liinstein, 
^tWilUi, Vander^tirg, Hanson, Bdllamme, Sikoriiky, Koganoviich, fwmacek, and by 
}vi-it plain ^^•^ems (?hat are a hv* exotic by l£urop4;an--or*iontcd Am^.»rtcan ^>tandard8) ;uicii ar. 
fuji, ^««*raMa» Park, Pak, Cha Jong, Oiem, Sajorno, Ncitivid^*d, Aiim»vJ, Srintva^an, 
TawilermanM, jfc. All of ^iV'se f amily, or ti^^t numos, ar,2 }U:A sample:, tht.* full 
list avail ibte. Turthormore, liGt^ of names don't indicate the number of people who have 
I'tor .- t, :trnc)h?'0'i, or c.ofnnp:e'.el> chan-,*}(! fJi^^:^r f^r'^pnal n^imv in way ♦hat would make 
ti-^jm "Af^-rican, AO. of VHr o nam<j.> l*ear vloquunt witn<; lo t}y^ vali dity or 
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American's boast of being the world's melting pot» Unfortunately tlnat same melding 
process has tended to blur the linguistic and cultural processes that have occurred 
HistoricaUy, i.e. over time, that shape the ways people name their children, thus 
depriving the researcher of much valuable information. However, the uncertainty as 
to which cultural or linguistic process was involved in assigning Uie FFN does not 
detract frorVr my Uiesis as to how the name(s) are used once assigned, and the wide 
variety of family names may be a factor in focussing attention and importance on the 
usuiof the FFN and its two derivatives. Other cultures and languages, while not 
untouched by outside influences, do have more clearly articulated systems for choosing 
FFIM's dnti greater historical stability lends more importance to the use of family 

Remg aware of the uncertainty of the diachronlc facts, I am forced to deal with the 
present, or synchronic, situation as much as possible. Therefore, the data in this 
paper ifi based, in tne main, on my own exfxjrience as a native speaker of Amr^rlcan 
L:n(|lis,h'' and I will not use names or combinations of names that I, or my frie»nds and 
coUoarjues, cannot attest to having seen or heard in actual use. Any errors in fact 
or jufJjment are entirely my own and ?h0ir speedy correctioh by others wttl be appreciated. 
All r,ut:.h correcttons will be gaim; tor Uiosu who are really interested in t^ie American 
wuy witi-* ncimuS. 

Below \h a Ust (Lir.»: A> of TiOme male American ^ames in common use today t^iai 
di;.play uvj full, regular rancjj of FFN, Nn and AfNn. 

LIST A 



FFN 


Nn 


AfNn 


FFN 


Nn 


AfNn 


Abraham 


Ab<% 


Abie 


Gerold 


Ger 


Gerry 


Albert 


A« 


Albie 


Gibson 


Gib 


Gibby 


Alfred 


Alf 


Alfie 


Gilbert 


Gil 


GiUy 


Ailen 


At 


Allie 








ArchibaUl 


Arch 


Archte 


Munry 


Men 


Henr»y 


Arnold 


Am 


Arnie 


Herbert 


Herb 


Herbie 


Arthur 


Art 


Artie 


Herman 


Herm 


Hermlo 


Sunjamln 


Ben 


Bennie 


Isaac 


Ike 


Ikey 




Hern 


Bernte 


Ibadone 




l^2y 


Bertram 


Bert 


Bertie 














Jacob 


Jake 


Jakcy 


Cnristopher 


Chr\y> 


Chruisy 


Jeremia^i 


Jer 


Jerry 


Clifford 


CI Iff 


Cliffy 


Joseph 


Joe 


Joey 








Julius 


Julc 


Juloy 


Daniel 


Dan 


Danny 








David 


Oavi2 


Davey 


Kenneth 


Ken 


Kenny 


Denntb 


Den 


Denny 








Donald 


Don 


Dcnnio 


l-awrenco 


Lar 


Larry 


Dcuqlac» 


Doug 


Dougie 


Ljeonard 


Len 


Lenny 








I.OUIS 


Lou 


Louey 


G'^win 


Ed 


Eddie 


Lucas 


Luke 


Lukey 




Rick 


Ricky 


Lut^ier 


Lute 


Lutay 


Ernest 


Em 


Emie 














A^lartin 


Mart 


Marty 


FtTcJinand 




Fordy 


Matthew 


Matt 


Mat'.v 


F raryc \ s 


Fran 


branny 


MaxvA?ll 


Max 


Maxey 


Tr^inklin 


F rank 


f"rdnkuj 




MiU 


Mtcty 


f r»i j«r»ck 


J- rod 


Freddy 


Mortimejr 


Mort 


Mi)rty 
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List A Continued . . . 







/\i Nn 


Nathaniel 


Nat 


Natty 


N&lson 


Nets 


iNc: - ly 


Nicotas 


Nick 




Obert 


Ob 


Obbie 


Oliver 


Ol 


onto 


Orrin 


Or 


Orrie 


Orvitlo 


Orv 


Or^ie 


Perctval 


Pers 


Percy 


Peter 


Pete 


Petey 


Raphael 


alph 


Ralphy 




Rod 


Roddy 


F tot and 


Rot 


Rolty 


Monaid 


Ron 


Ronnie 



FPN 


Nn 


AfNn 


Samuel 


Sam 


Sammy 


Sheldcn 


Shel 


Shelly 


Solomon 


Sol 


Solly 


Stephen 


Stjve 


ijtewdv 


T errence 


Ter 


Terry 


TTicodore 


Ted 


Teddy 


Ihomas 


Tom 


Tommy 


Timothy 


Tim 


Timmy 


\/ornon 


Vern 


Vernie 


Vincent 


Vin 


Vinnie 


Walter 


Walt 


Waliy 


Wit lard 


Will 


Willy 


Woodrow 


Wood 


Woody 



L*st A demonstrate^^ that, by and lar&e, Nn's are dorivod from the first syUable of the 
FFN, asi I claimed earlier (p.6B). It is possible for a Nn to come from a syllable other 
than the first, for example: Ham from Abraham. But I have never heard Um from 
Allen even thoug^^ Len lii a Nn (from Leonard). I wouldn't place Abra>iam in List A 
because t have never heard •Mammy but Oiere are some examples (List C^) of full sets 
based on syllables ot^ier than the first of the FFN, 

LIST n 



Nn 



AfNn 



Anthony 
Alfred 



Ton 
Fred 



bu^ wo are more likely to find trie following. 



Andrc^w 
Howard 
Rudolph 



Drew 
Wa^rd 
OolLh 



Tony 
Freddy 



An<Jy 

HOWiQ 

Rudy 



i.e., the second syllrJble is used to fill U^o Nn blank. •Rude and •An or 'And iiuem to be 
I wppropriaie names in tlnrjlish/' Th^)so are also good oxampleti of the pressure rhal 
exists to fill a nap in the system (see further discussion from p* 7H). 

Onr factor 'lere that would work towards leaving a concept unlabel led would be the 
fomininess of rho name Ann, No boy or man would want to be ntcknimed Anrv. The 
fH>i:Milar son<5 "A Boy Named Sue" sung by Johnn)/ Cash i-i, in part, the f^tory of how a 
younci man strikes his own father in retaliation for lolng cjivon such an unma&culine 
name. 

List A ts distinguir.hed by \tr^ completoncHs as woU as by its reqularity. In 
contract, tticrc arc rvimes from which netlhttr a Nn nor an AfNn can to der ved. e.g. , 
Ichat^od, Kyle, KoiCh, Owen, Guinn, Glen, Quequoeg, Quirt, Vesper, Mna-i, Uriel, 
«2oltan, etc. 
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Other names (List C) apparenay have a Nn but not an AfNn. 



LIST C 



1 





Mn 


Alexander 


Alex 


Barton 


Bart 


Calvin 


Cat 


Curtis 


Curt 




2eke 


Gregory 


Greg 


Klnnberly 


Kim 


Lester 


Les 


Melvin 


Met 


pmiuo 


Phil 


There is a smatter 


number 



AfNn 



PFN 


Nn 


Quentin 


Quent 


Preston 


Pres 


Russell 


Russ 


Sidney 


Sid 


Thaddeus 


TaJ 


Valentine 


Val 


Victor 


Vic 


Virgil 


Virg 


Webley 


Web 


Yancey * 


Yance 



AfNn 



LIST D 

FFf< Nn AfNn FFN Nn AfNn 

Bruce Grucie Lon Ljonnie 

George Georgie Oscar Ossie 

Jesse Jessie Paul PauUo 

■» will discuss later som^ of the methods used to fill the blanks in List C and D but 
for rxy/; I would like to continue with my thesis that this ts a regular process even in cases 
where the data is of an unu^*ual nature relative to that contained in List A, To restate 
trie process t^ien, the Nn i« derived from the FFN— usually the first syllable of the FFN. 
The Af^4n ts Uien usually derived from the Nn Dy simply adding an[ 4] Sfsijnd (spelled 
either with a y or an ie) to the Nn. !n technical linguistic terms this process would bo 
described with redundancy rulus. The regularity of this proce^^s is also exhibited in 
cases where the FFN has two or more Nn*s (List £)• 

LIST E 



FFN 
Albert 

Benjamin 
Charle:: 
jonathon 
Michael 



Nn 

Al 

Bert 



Ben 
Benj 

Cha2 
Chuck 

Jo*^n 
Jack 

Mike 
Mick 



AfNn 

Allie 
Bertie 



Bonnie 
Benjie 

Charlie 
Chuckle 

Johnny 
Jackie 

Mikoy 
Mickey 



FFN 
Richard 

Robert 
William 



Nn 

Rich 
Dick 
Rick 



Rob 
Bob 

Will 
Bill 



10 



Richy 
Dicky 
Ricky 

Robby 
Bobby 

Willy 
Billy 



3[ 
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There is also regularly in co^ei? (List F) whure two or more FFN's havo only on& Nn 
and Af Nn sot. 



FFN 

Clifton 
Clifford 

Edgar 

Edmund 
Edward 



Nn AfNn 
Cliff Cliffy 



Cd 



iercmtah Jer 
Jeremy 

Jerome 



Cddie 



Jeriv 



F-FN 

Kenneth 
Kendall 



Lucas; 
Lucius? 

William 
Wiliard 



Nn 

Luke 
Will 




Lukey 
Willy 



: think the d.ata in List E ts self explanatory but thnt list F could uge a word as to why 
t think it illustrates the regularity of the proces^s. In American Southern Dialects, just 
as t^iore are lexical and phonoloalcal differences from standard or Great Mid-Western 
American English, name usage varies Ux>m the norm? being described in thi<5 pdper. 
Na»-,es (FFN'q, Nn's, and AfNn's) are often doubles (Mary jo, Billy Jack) and sometimes 
ambiguous as to the sex of the bearer^ (BiUie Jo, Terry Lu), Most importantly for my 
point is the existence of names like Bill T, Tom and John Why, Chen, can»t we 
use names like Ed G, Ed M, or Ed W to help disambiguate which FFN (Edgar, Edmund, 
or F::dward) we a-e referring to when v^e use either Ed or Eddie? My answer is that, at 
least m this tnst£»nce, the overall regularity of the system I am describing is more 
important than referential clarity. | have heard Edward G, Robinson (movie actor) 
refer-red to as "Eidie G," .but I have never heard any Edward called Ed or Eddie W 
meaning the Ed or Eddie whose FFN is Edward (not Edmund or Edgar). 

Anoe^ier variation ot name usage Chat still fits the pattern of regularity being 
discu^^pd IS the one where the word for the Nn and cfie Af^M is tj-te same and therefore 
ambiguous as to which social distance (or meaning) is being sho\ivn (List G). We would 
expect that other names v/tll be used to dis-ambiguate when the social situation demanas 
It and a common method that is used will bo discuiised later in ti\e paper, ^ ^ 

USTG 



rf;N^ 


Nn 


AfNn 


FFN 


Nn 
Ray(?) 


AfNn 


John 


J/Jay<?) 


J/Jay(?) 


Raymond 


Ray(?) 


LfKjnard 


Leo<?) 


Leo(?) 


Simon 




Si(?) 


Leroy 


Roy(?) 


Roy(?) 








Leroy 
Leand<^ ^ 
Le land 
Lemore 


Lee(?) 


Lee(?) 









Both List P and G Ulustrah- why we must take the FFN as cho tjaso form fr-om v/hicn 
U^fJ Nn ann tt,o AfNn may be clortved even Ux)uq»n, o£. List T will show, some Nn-AfTMn p-v.ra 
-to not hiivo an acUkil FKN base and despite the fact that, in ter ns of frequency of usagu, 
botii u'no Nn artl the AfNn stand higher than the f-'f-N, i.e. , wc can'wt dote.'mine from Uee, 



Ed, or Jerry what the FFN is in any specific instance However, even the non-native 
speaker of Encjli^h should be able to arrive at t^ie Nn and the AfNn of names he has never 
heard before if the FFN is drawn from Lists A, C, F, and G. Giv^n San^uel, Bertram, 
and Gregory he should have no difficulty in producing Sam, Bert, and Greg. As he would 
not normaUy be m situations or relationships reqi»jrir»g the use of AfNn*s he would be 
saved the embarrassment of trying to say •Creggle, but would recwgniace Sammy and 
Bertie if and when he heard them being u^ed, 

AlUiough ! have used only male names to this point, most of what I have &aid applies 
to female names, too (List hi). I shall explain the reason why I have presented thum 
::iepG3rately la'^er* 



LIST H 



rFN 

Abigail 

Lla»-bara 
Bornu 3 



Nn 

Ab 

Barb 
Bern 



Ohristtax^ Chris 
Clarabelle Clar 



AfNn 

Abby 

taarbie 
Bernie 

Chrissy 
Clary/ 
Clara 



Deborah 


Dob 


Debbie 


DoroUiy 


Dot 


Dottic 


G^ti^anor 


E\ 


Elite 


Eilsa 


Els 


e.lsie 


Evelyn 


Ev 


Evie 


Flora 


FL r 


Flory 


Florence 


Flu 


Flossy 


Frances 


Fr%LA 


Francy 


OcrahJino 


Gor 


Gerry 


Gertrude 


Gert 


Gertie 


Helen 


Null 


Nellie 


Irene 


Rene 


Renie 


Janet 


Jane 


Janoy 


Joanette 


Joan 


Jeanie 


Josephine 


Jo 


Josey 


Ka^erinc 


Kate 


Katy 



FFN 


Nn 


AfNn 


Lavinia 

u,l wl Cicl 

Lucille 


Vin 
uec 
Lu 


Vinnie 
Lucy 


A/lacielaine 

Marjorle 

MarUia 


Mad 

Marge 

Marth 


Maddy 

Margie 

Marthy 


Nancy 
Nicole 


Nan 
Nic 


Nannie 
Nickie 


Olive 


Ol 


Ollie 


Pamela 

Penelope 

Priscilla 


Pam 

Pen 

Priss 


Pammy 

Penny 

Prissy 


Rebecca 


Beck 


Becky 


Samantha 
Stephanie 
Susan 
Sylvia 


Sam 
Staph 
Sue 
Syl 


Sammy 
Stephte 
Su2y 
Sylvie 


Tamara 


Tarn 


Tammy 


Virginia 


Virg 


Virgie 


Winifred 


Win 


Winnie 



Although this list is not a< f.jlly fleshed as List A, I think it is siuffici^nt to illustrate 
t^^at tite system of ^lame usago is basically just as regular for femulo narr^js as it is for 
malo. Combining Lut A and H gives us an impressive display of the regularity of the 
sy:^tem of name usage . 
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The ferrale names also match the male names In the types of exceptioi^ to I tsi A 
that exist, so corroiiponding to List B (Nn and AfNn derived from syllable oUier than first). 





LIS T I 






Nn . 


AfNn 


Elatno 


Lane 


Laney 


Marilyn 


Lyn 


Lynnie 



Althea 
Patricia 



Al 

Trish 



Thea 
Patsy 



Corresponding to List C (sets without an AfNn), we have 

LIST J 

KFN 



Cynthia 

Hazel 

Valorie 



Nn 

Cyn 
Haz 
Val 



AfNn 



Corresponding to List D (sets without a Nn), w© have 

LIST K 

FFN 



Nn 



Alyce 

Amanda 

Ann 

Bonita 

Candace 

Gloria 

Ida 

Judith 

Marcella 

Veronica 



AfNn 

Alhe 

Mandy 

Annte 

Bonnie 

Candy 

Idy 
Judy 
Marcy 
Ronny 



Corresponding to List E (two or more Nr s and AfNn's from siingle FFN), we have 

LJST L 

AfNn 



FFN 
Oart>ara 



Nn 

Barb 
Babs 



Cassanara Cass 

Sandra 



(Dorotivy 



fc£li2atyorn 



Dor 
Dot 

B'^th 
Bet 



Barby 
Babsie 

Casstc 
Sandy 

Dorr.« 
Dotty 

Botty 
Betsy 



FFN 


Nn 


AfNn 


Mar^garet 


Mag 


Maggie 




Mary 


Margie 




Meg 


Meggie 




Peg 


Peggy 


Theresa 


fer 


Terry 




Tesz, 


To&sie 


Virginia 


Virg 


Virgy 




Gin 


Gmny 
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Corresponding to List F (stngle/sdme Nn and AfNn from two or more FFN's)» 
Wd have 



LIST M 



FFN 

r Christina 
Christine 

Rosemary 

Rosette 

Rosalie 



Nn 



Chris 



Rose 



AfNjn 



Chnssy 



Rosie 



Corresponding to List G (uncertain if single form is Nn or AfNn), we have 

LIST N 



FFN 



Beatrice 



Violet 



Nn 



AfNn 



Bea(?) Bea(?) 



Vi(?) 



Vi(?) 



And, of course, there are female names that apparently cannot act as a base for Nn*s 
or AfNn's e.g., Brenda, Charity, Celeste, Chloe, Esther, Faith, Hope, Una, etc. 

As there is so much correspondence between the systematic uses of male and female 
names, the reader might well wonder why I bother to separate them. First, it is my 
feeling that all languages will exhibit a male^female distinction in names and therefore 
the ways a particular language makes those distinctions may give us clues as to v*ie 
nature of the culture that shapes that usage to its own particular ends, or m a weaker 
claim, may at least reflect some of that pu^ture's current values. 

In the coursio of gathering and analyzing the data for this pc>per (especially the 
names for List C and J, and D ana K) I began to feel that male nannes (List O) tended to 
lack an AfNn (also see List C), 



LIST O 



FFN 


Nn 


AfNn 


FFN 


Nn 


Carlton 


Carl 




Preston 


Pres 


Chadwick 


Chad 




Quenton 


Quent 


Delbert 


Del 




Roger 


Rog 


Everett 


Ev 




Shepard 


Shep 


Harold 


Hal 




Sydney 


Syd 


Jeffrey 


Jeff 




Sylvester 


Syl 


Katsuo 


Katz 




Thadeous 


Tad 


Kazuyc 


Kaz 




Walter 


WaU 


Lester 


Les 




Wesley 


Wea 


Mitsuo 


Mits 




Whitney 


Whit 


Phillip 


Phil 




Zacha ry 


Zac!: 



AfNn 



and female names (List P) tended to lack a Nn (,also see List K), 



Lis r P 



F-FN 

Allyce 

Ann 

Andrea 

Amanda 

Beatrice 

Bridget 

Carlotta 

Candace 

Edith 



Nn 



AKNn 

Alhe 

Annie 

Drea 

Mandy 

Boa 

Birdy 

Lottie 

Candy 



FFN 

Grace 
HedJa 
Judith 

Gloria 
Marcella 

Veronica 



Nn 



AfNn 

Gracie 

He^'jy 

Judy 

Joanie 

Glory 

Marcy 

Ruthie 

Ronny 



In addition, it was difficult to find male names tfiat had an AfNn but no Nn, as in 
Lit»t D (unci for some of those names, c.g» Mark— — Markie, Gene— -(^~*Genie, as 
cht; AfNn I ., too t)abyish or feminine, if one would liku to indicate a closer relationship 
tiian ui-^'j of FFN would indicate, the following is possible Mark— -Marko—O, Geno~ 
Cjuno — Thorx; also socmed to l^c fewer female names with a Nn and no AfNn, 
as m List J. I take this to be evidence of a male connotation for the Nn and a female 
connotation for the AfNn. The evidence in Lists O an^^J P in itself is not very conclusive. 
However, there are other pieces of evidence pointing to the same conclusion but, 
before discussing some of the more concrete examples, I would first like to briefly 
mention one thing tJ)at is difficult to demonstrate. That iss to the best of my knowledge 
and experience, for men who lack the AfNn, as m Lists C and O, there doesn't seem 
to be the same pressure to fill the gap as there is for men with names that lack a Nn, 
as in List D, to fill that gap. 

In the case of female names the rt^verse is true. Women wiU"i names which lack a 
Nn, as m Lists K and P, do not seem to resort to ciier sources to fill the gap with the 
same sense of urgency as those women who, as \n List J, because they lack an AfNn do 
use other sources to fill that gap. 

A more substantial piece of evidence in support of Uie claim that the Nn has a 
masculine connotation and the AfNn has a feminine connotation^, especially for adults, 
IS ti^e observation that men prefer (often .-.iKt t.pon) being called by their Nn by the 
general population around them ever, m situations that would apparently be k^etter 
served by use of either the FFN or the AfNn. On the other hand, women are usually 
addressed by the more intimate AfNn by the ^^eneral population in any but the most 
general and quite public situations.''^ An example that rather neatly sums up both 
situations can be obtained from the time when John F. Kennedy was President of the 
l/nited States, the highest pubhc office m Anerica. The general public and all the 
news media could and often did call the Pre*iadent Jack (never Jackie) and the President's 
wife Jackie (never Jac, the Nn for Jacquelint-^). 

In order to make my next point in supporv of thie claim for a relationship between 
masculine-Nn and femmine-AfNn, I would like to list and examine some male/female 
"mirror image" names. 



LIST Q 



F FN (Mali B) FFN (F-^emale) 



Albert 

Al-5xander 

Alfred 

Ancfrew 

Anri-iony 



Alberta 

Alexandra 

Alfroda 

Andrea 

Antonia 



FFN CMale) 

Autjui-.tus 

Benedict 

L^rnarcj 

Cecil 

Charle^> 



FFN (Female) 
1 

Augui^ta 

Benedicta 

Bernadine 

Cecily 

Charlene 
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Hi 



List Q Continued « « « 



FFN (MalcO 


FFN (^}-'omate) 


FF N (Male J 


r r fN ^_rernaiej 


Christian 


Christiuna 


Julius 


Jul la 


Claude 


UlaLKiette 


Justin 




Clennent 


Clt^mentine 


Lcion 


Loona 


Dennis 


Deni^ic 


L^uis 


Louisa 


Edwin 


Edwina 


Lucius 


Lucia 


Eric 


Erica 


Marcellus 


iviarce ua 


Ernest 


Ernofttmo 


A/\tchael 


Michelle 


Eugene 


Eugenia 


Nicolas 


Nicole 


Francis 


Francos 


Oliver 


c/i ivia 


Gabriel 


Gabriel la 


PatriCK 


r^acricia 


George 


Georgina 


Paul 


Paula 


Gerald 


Ceraldm^ 




Regina 


Glen 


Glenna 


Robert 


Roberta 


Harry 


Harriet 


Stephen 


Stephanie 


Henry 


Henrietta 


Theodore 


Theodora 


Isadore 


Isadora 


Thonnas 


Thonnasina 


Jess 


Jessica 


Victor 


Victoria 


Joseph 


Josephine 


Wayne 


Wayne tte 


Juan 


Juanita 


Wilhelnn 


Wilhelmina 



If we examine the endings of the nannes in List Q we can see that whereas most of the 
female nam^>s end either m a vowel (usually /a/) or^ w^th a diminutive J5uffix (-ine, -ina, 
-ette> -etta) the corresponding male names almost all end in a consonant. Now if the 
reader will acccLpt the generali2ation that female names tend to be of the shape NAME 
ROOT + V/Diminutive Suffix and NAME ROOT + C is the normal shape of the male 
name, then by looking back through all the lists he will see that most AfNn's end in a V 
and most Nn's end m a C for both male and female names . 

By combining the facts contained in List Q and the uses and pressures exhibited by 
Lists O and P, I am led to the conclusion that the Nn has the connotation, or contains 
rhe element, "masculine" and the AfNn has the connotation, or contains the element, 
"feminine*' J ^ 



As further e-viuence m support of both of my major arguments to this point, it is 
interesting to note that even the terms (i.e. either the name of the relationship or the 
name of the persons with whom the relationship is held) used within the family share the 
paradigm of FFN, Nn, AfNn and exhibit the same usage patterns and connotations as do 
regular proper names (List R). Note, however, the larger number of Nn's on the male 
side and the lack of "*unkte" for uncle althoug)'i it is phonological ly possible in English 
as in hunky dory, Bunky, funky, drunkie, etc. 

LIST R 



FFN or 
relationship 



brother 
Bubber 
Budde r 
Brallah 
son 



Nn 
MALE 



Bub 
Bud 
Brah 



Son 



15 



AfNn 



Bubby 
Buddy 



Sonny 



FFN or 
relatior^ship Nn 



AfNn 



sist'^r 
bister 

daughter 



FEMALE 



Sis 



Doll 



Sissy 
Dolly 



14 
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Ll,st R Continued . . . 



yj'K or 
ri>lattt>n<:ihin 



rather 
Father 



c} reiru If a chi^r 
CiruruUatiiur 



uncle 
Uncle 



M A ' 



Dad 
Pap 

PclW 

Pop 
Pa 



Gramp 

Cramps 

Greindpop 

Crandpaw 

Grandpap 

Grandpa 



t :nk 



Daddy 
Pappy 



Grandpappy 



h \ N or 
r^^'lationship Nn 

PEMA LE 



APf 



mother 

Mother Mom 
Ma 



Mommy 
Mama 



grandmother 
Grandmother Gram 



Grammy 



Grandma Cranny 



aunt 
Aunt 



Auncio 



=iua.ly boys r:3tart calling u-ieir father Dad, not Daddy, before they U^temselvea are 
addrvs£.od by thetr Nn in tho home. However, it is not unusual for women to continue 
Uiiing Daddy when they themselves are mothers and to be called by a variety of AfNn*s 
IP return. 



Sonv.' of those AfNn»s may be drawn from tho foUowinrj list of general 
endearment which are used normally only between parents and children or 
member!^ of t^^o opposite sex (Uist S)* 



terms of 
between adult 



LIST S 



F r-'N or 



relationship Nn 



! { J ve r 
Lover 

swet/'teart 
Sweetheart 



u dear one 
(jfarneart 
Dearone 
De tires?; 



Love 



Sweet 
Sweets 



Dear 



Habe 
^ ion 



At'Nn 
Lovey 
Sweetie 

Dearie 



Baby 
Honey 



F F-N or 



relationship Nn 



beautiful 
Oeautiful 



['leaut 



roug^i affectionate 

Snooks 
Toots 



kitten 
Kitten 



Kit 



cat 

Puso- m-boots Puss 



AfNn 



Bectuty 



Snookie 
Toots ie 



Kitty 
Pussy 



Tn^f way namos in Li^t ore used is an er.pociaUy nood example of the masculine- 
nm.. ripUt betw-^-n Nn and AfNn i ho will call her h^oney and she will call him f ion 
Trv commercial caru^ bur namt^d afU--r him is itiU called a Baby Rut>i. but no one ever 
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chilled Uio ha^ioball player Babt? Rut/i, l.laby* Doarie nai; Ixjen n euphcmisttc name for 
malu homo^^eMua»B lonci enou^i novy tinut, evun w*iun usud oU^urwtse, the connotaUofi of 
sar*caiim may overTide aU otiier constdrrfinon^^ » 

Rumtndimj the rcador^ Uuit t havu already pointed out that nothing forces jxjoplo to ubo 
mrrvjs Iho way 1 am clauntnq they are utiP^I (o.g. individual family usage might disagrr»e wiU» 
List S), 1 U^ink n fair to anjume tiiat I havo ostatiishod thu masculine connotation of 
Nn»s and t}^e ferr... une connotation of AfNn's via the arguments related to Lists O through 
My assignment and prediction for the namoi* m List G (List C's FKN has a shape that 
could be eitlv/r a Nr> or an AfNn) then muirit be a^^ follows: the shape in question must be a 
Nn and tht? cj^xp that ib ro rx^ tilU?d la Uiu AfNn qap and therefore when we find men named 
Ray, Lee, Leo, Si, etc. , we will usii^Uly find that \f they have an AfNn (remember men 
don»t need it that mucn) it may be a bit unusual • The reverse will bo true for women (List N). 

Now I'd like to turn to anot^.er a^^pect of the FFN, Nn, and AfNn paradigm namely, 
t#ie order and circumstances m which they are acquired in order to identify another 
elomf>nt Unat influt^nces the uses of Nn and AfNn in particular J^' I will try to show that 
lust as the Nn is distinquu^hect by tiie presence of the element "masculine," so is the 
AfNn di itinguished by the element of "childiirhness.'' 

Although tt is tiie Kl N that goes on tne birth certificate, it is some form of AfNn 
that ts used from birth m most car,t;s, A baby is called Baby, Honey, Sweetie, Sonny, 
Sissy, Dolly, etc. until the more normal AfNn, based on the FPN, comes into general 
usage an:J recognition. Starting school is often tiie time when this occurs because the 
child is registered by FPN — fron which C*ie AfNn is derived. 

During the coursr; of the school years, girts may change names from time to time 
in play or in search of so!f autonomy hut UiiJ3 procoss for boys is much more varied 
and serious an event and the drooping of an AlTVJn for the Nn ma^yDften amount to a rite 
of passage in terms of the ritual and importance attached to it. In any case, major 
cultural group or sub-cultural group, the school -year-age process of changing names 
13 more important to the boys t, jan to the girls because girls normally retain the AfNn 
whorsa&i the boys normally Cr>nnot become adults without using the Nn. 

When an American boy is m hin :^chool years he may take, or t->e given by his peer 
group, a variety of Nn's and/or AfNn's (:>ome of which he may even like) that are based 
on personal or pf^ys^cal characteristics real or imagined. These names are much more 
difficult to understand because they usually have no Ff-N. 

Lisr T 



FFN or 
characteristic 

dumb 
Q 

craay 

O 

0 

Q 

0 

daft 

crazy 

0 

bumbler 
Qreenhorn 
norso ridor/ 
athlete 



FN or 



Nn 


AfNn 


characteristic 


Nn 


AfNn 


Boot:) 


Booby 


tough 


Knucks 


Knucksie 


Buck 


Bucky 


crazy 


Loon 


Loon: y 


Buy:^ 


Bugsie 


0 


Mack 


Mackie 


Bunk 


Bunkie 


crazy 


Nuts 


Nutsie 


Butch 


Butch le 


crazy 


Nut 


Nutty 


BU22 


Bu22y 


red haired 


Red 


Reddy 


Case 


Casey 


red haired 


Reds 


Redsie 


Daff 


t:>affy 


touch 


Rock 


Rocky 


Dizz 


Di22y 


smolly/ 


Stinker 


Stinky 


Flake 


Flakey 


offensive 






Goof 


Gcxjfy 


0 


Skip 


Skippy 


Ore en 


Groonie 








Jock 


Jockey 
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Vnoro are many mvrv colorful namt;^ ot thin type but t>ioy ckwiU exhibit the same reyulanty 
of Oio vt? hstod m 1 alt)u')u.jh -lome i.'ire Clearly of* a Nn-ArNn tyije relciUon-ohip e.g., Fli»:>h| 
--^f^H-Jy. Lt |MM>in.j, tun.-, . f^.»>rr,y, -:>tri»tcr>, Chtef, \":;vtnn<int>all , DuktJ, Poacht^a, Kincj, 
t-^ort;o, Humpi»r-Bump, f 'ivj-HmoUs Sciich-bjatchrno, Carrutujp, Whueyi Blacky, Blue, 
fiiru, etc, 

Arc»th-r ^f-r,' )u\.\r cl.i ;s of r^\tiior colorful namos^, which ! wilt du:^.irjnatc "hnk(?d nameB" 
.c. n ratiier r^fYMll irinip tr.at tdi^ud on a semantic Unkincj of ci Nn with the last name, 
tJxamplvci vvowiicJ inclua«j Du. ly Rhodes (a pun on clut.ty road^>. Mule Skinht»r (a muto 
r.kmnt»r w.u. »nuli» Jnv^ r), h>kin f Imt (a bkm flint iii <^ misi/r, a purtion who holdu. on 
to his money), ».»lc. 

The f^ormal Am-.-nccin adult male coni.t{iorb t*no,so n<imos, as well a-> the more 
pr» ..\ic, rfxjular Af^in•^,, to he childish. In ht£i normal prorjres.s from boyhood to 
rvinnood hc» ,hud;, t>v?m— tK-iually in hiii te^en.s and oarly twonues. It may be concurrent 
wi'h hi k p.irturo f»-om homi? to to coUcgu or to join the military -.ervice or upon his 
.-cur in' I .\ f^Mrmanont. ;oh. In any crvon^ the AfTvJn is tjone anrl Uit? Nn replaces it in normal 
u .a,> by 'jv,i time of hto marriaric. If no roal {)i>y:-iical separation f rom his home takes 
pL^ » , tt L»ftL?n rMqwirfv.» otru^j^jk* on niii parr to get his moUior to call him by his Nn 

^ront r>f nt , friond<.i ami he probably can never get his grandmntiicr to do l50. His 
tanhur and jr.injfutix'r will be m^ich more helpful m the changing proce.sj^ and may oven 
force tivi cnancje on tin? ooy before ho feol^» too much peer group prosfturo to do so. 
» irothero and .^i^ters vvill continue to uc^o the AfNn but they will do it conscioualy knowing 
Uia' I*: embarrar>r,ec* "fjij brother" to call him by hits "baby name/' 

Once hoy conr.ider^ him.^elf an aduit, tndepondont of parent^:, and siblings, he will 
allow only very c!o'::,e, intimate frxondi^ to ubo his AfNn and even then usually only in 

iakiV£#v2 whert.' frien.Jly jokinr) and teasing is appropriate. In most relationships ho will 
not revf-al what nis Amn ifci. If his PKN is of a type? from which Uie AfNn can bo 
f)ro-dict!j.j w^niJ otiu-rt, try to l4 ie it, he wiM ;|ently but firmly correct the uviage to what he 
con:,t:k-r., the :)rofx;r choice relative to t/\e iiocial disitance involved. Continued use of 
t^'ie AfKn by .inoUier jafter sucn correction is considered inauUing behavior. The degree 
of the- in.>u:i and ther'.»fore the f^evrity of hi^ re^jx>n.,e will depend on hu; temper, his 
mcoJ fvf moment, h\z. jud.inH>nt of the relative 'social position and intent of t*ie 
M .ultt-r, wind a hOot of ot/ier con.^ iderations incU^dmg any paralanguagc factor Uie 
in.-.u!ier m»g/u uoe luch a:, a Ur>p, The insult i:. a powerful one if used doliterately 
IK :a;i..f one K\ , .imLjl'.anvourily questioned hi^, masculinity and maturity. I would 
^^ronvjiy reeomm.r fvj »^at ron^M m i,peaker& of Cngli .h avoid addressing adult males by 
-n-' /\fTsp ofil*. .pvcitU ciUy r. quo .te i '.o Jo =>o by Uiu (>jrsnn himself— and try to find 
ij »r. VrfiMv-r; lin.-|u;..Mc muchani.^m or Cv*lturul valu*; being oxpre^isod by suci") a request. 

n> r. xr.* .:t r ^.am ur^^u '. of American cultural hfe v;here this ci^ange rjoe;-. not take 
r;:..e-. f or '.'xumplu, -mileU.:i may delay ti->e chunqe or, esj30ciaUy it t^iey become pro^ 
r'.> . .lona' , not make tii- charge at all. Some examplei> from basieball wuuld be NePy F-'ox, 
v\ l!w Mu'.y . , anil Pomm^ OaviL., In fooa^ull Jimmy Brown, Roaey One r , and Woody Hayes . 
ff^ ha k:»^^all i. asey Jone>>, Richie Cuerin, and Johnny Wooden. In fact ^ fays and Wooden 
jrt w». i:-knovyn (.oaoh^., anii ,0 v/ill probably never stop using the AfNn publicly, FTven the 
:e-jendary, rock-har-.J '.a^kma :t».rr Vmce Lombardi was calU.-d Vmrie mure often ti^an the 
r.orma ,1 Jul^ malu- will accept, 

Afu>*j^er t^xampU.' of an occupational group which deviates from the normal usage would 
"ro.-.-. v/iio wire* m .,now bu:ane.»f, of tine kind or another, Frankio Sinatra, ' 

iv- MiUy'^ Lit rle, Sammy Davi.,, bhelley Berman, bhecky Green, Charley (Bird) Parker, 
: ".vy .i!le .pi-. , vii., , ktjpr on Ur,ing AfNn'.> they acquired in th^-ir teenh> partly because 

.->a*..,rv of m-ir adL.lt occupation allow or tfemands it and partly bfjcause the 
l- n. r / : at!Or Jo-n not con i-U-r the occupation to be a normal arluli. cx^', 

/ ff . ,:an:p v/euld r.c- U^iJ nan^' 'iuit qang.-.terb, jamblers, and otiier notorious 
*y{ • . . ..■ <.r, r^^.(.r., :ik» 'y, ar»- <^ »i:cr 1, ♦ ,p»jcially in new,»pap<?r :>Lorie movies, and 
f...w#-r-r k , -ui ; I- Arm- Roth .tem, Machif>e (^un H.elly, and Moe the Gimp 



(Me w»^lkod s/*Uh limp) are some examplos from the national scene. \n Hawaii at this 
Mme, roccnt >:rtmincit truits hnvo b«en fiflod wUh mon rvrnncd Nappy, Biggie, f?tc. , uaUy 
rt^purteU in $;tngle e^uotoi^ ciIcxmj wiUi Uioir full n«imea tn newspaper* acciounis of Ulo 
proceodinciii, ♦ 

Thai Uio'je occupations aro oxcoptional tn relation to name iisaqo is rcvt»ated when an 
tndivtdiial moves out or them into a more conventional career, rootball star, j-mmy Brown, 
becomea n^ovte actor and bustnensmcm Jim Brown. Ronnte Reagan, movie idol for 
mtlUons of American women, tjccomes Ronald Reagan fjoverno? of California. 
Frankie bmatra, liincjing sensation who makeii all the girlc swoon, becomes f^rank w^^en 
he ai,;;ociateB with (now ex) Vice-President Aynew. In all tiiesc cases, and m many mor« 
not Cftod here, the Afrjn, which had served as a ija&rc proeUiiming their unusua; status,, 
lii dropped and the Nn, or even tiie FFN, is adopted for general usage. 

Malt.' political ftcjures are especially careful to avoid boint} pinned publicly with AfNn's. 
Hiey n»e! Uio connotation of childishncsn wiU hurt them with the voterr.. Women are 
facod with a dilemma tn politics. If they -.^e the normal AfNn will the voters react 
unfawrcibly to the Childish connotation? On the other hand, if they u^e a Nr\ they are 
c\f t to b*' accu iod of actinc) too mannish. The following list (List U) cJiould illustrate 
my point about male politicians; notice that in some cases initial^} are thought to be a 
good compromise between high status (formality) and tho need to bo well known (informality). 

LIST I' 



FFN 



Nn 



AfNn 



F*ranklin 

Dwight 

John 

Lyndon 

Richard 

Spiro 



FDR 
Ike 

Jack/ JFK 
LBJ 
Dick 
Ted 



*f- rankiG 

*lkey/Dwighcy 

* Jack ic/ Johnny 

*UyMnie 

*Dicky 

♦Teddy 



I left out President Truman's name because it is an interesting case. Normally, 
H^rry would be an AfNn but i: was, in fact, his FFN and therefore most Americans 
accepted it as a proper Nn i.e. as being nelttier too formal nor too childish. 
NevertholcF.s he was often pictured as the "underdog** and not taken too seriously 
by his opponentb prior to hiii famous upset victory. 

Pr^e.^ident Nixon's enemies have tried to tag him with the name "Tricky Dicky" froin 
time to time but it ha;i> rover become popular. Ex-vtco-president Agnew's friends 
called him Ted (htH middle name is Theodore) but not the general public. His first 
name was the source of many jokes, most of them unkind. 



This brings to a close that oortion of die paper where I try to set out the inventory 
of names used in American English and the way they are used. Th.is last section has 
tried to examine some of the elements that are relevant to those usi^s, particularly how 
masculinity and maturity mark the Nn as separate from the AfTsJn. 

m those cases where a FFN does not provide a Nn for a man or an AfNn for a woman, 
what devices or sources are available to fill the gaps? 

One of the ea.-.iest stratagems is to use the middle name. A young man named 
Wade Gruco Lind^oy has the FFN Wade from which neither Nn nor AfTsJn can be derived. 
HI., friends ust* either Wade or Bruce as his Nn but his mother uses tirucie for the 
AfNn. Spiro Theodore Agnew uses Ted as his Nn, but not publicly — why? 

initials may ho usc6 as a Nn m at least three possible combinations. LBJ»for 
Lyndon Baines Johnson, used U->e initials of all of his names. Others use initials of 



IB 



unit aivi mitidlf mimus a., tr- TJ Srr^\t}^ or t3J Sams, Tfie third poastbUtty it^ tno^ii often 
foiina tn female natne?. whtyrt the P'T^4 can co^aisf Of two naw^js in Maryjat^e 
D wvr^ VwtlUam ."" MJ vvoiad hp ft for the Nn or U10 AfNn (remerrtboring iho difeGu.^^ton 
r /.^ninvj tu Li^>t 05 » niDiai likuty the tattur for fomaluB. 



or An\n, 



m whole? ur tn part» may also be uaed as d source for a nuodoU Nn 



LIST V 



Brteiin 



Nn 



Bri^ 



Ski 

(if mate) 



AfNn 



•fciri^^io 



Ski 

(if female) 



Lobt Name 

MclcDoucial 
MoGimis 

Van Dusen 
Van Hootun 



Nn 



Mac 



Van 



AfNn 



A/tackie 



•Vannte 



*nu« itv,f nome may ^ilso furnii>h a Nn or AfNn if it to common enough (Smitty, Jonesy) or 
tf \t narponii to 1)g tiio :^ame as a FFN (Keith James—Jim, IcinaUoU ThOtincis~Tom, 
VVcirrcn £jj>ohn— bponnnto (a professional baseball pitcher)). 

Changing attitu loi^ navu lerjr.onori tho likelihood of usinc} tiio following method but tt is 
fitill ui^ucK One's family nationality, either personally known or revealed by the family 
name can serve as the base for the Nn and/or the AfNn, 

LIST W 



Nationality 



Nn 



AfNn 



C.iuni^iiw ' 


Chink 


Chinee 


Uutch 


Dutch 


Dutch ic 


frencn 


K rench 


French io 


Iri ,h 


Irish 


' "*1rishie 


Japan/Nippon 


Jap/Nip 


•Jappic/Nipoie 


Pohsh 


Polack 


•Polackie 


Portugueae 


Portuguese 


Portagee 


Russian 


Russ 


Rusk I e 


Scottish 


Scot 


Scottic 


Spanish 


Spanish 


•Spainie 


Swedish 


Swede 


•Swedie 



It lb rather ironic that some of these names, which fit so nicelyinto tine overall system— 
in fact m the best slot, should have ^ich "bad" meani?x>s today. The different between 
Swtido and Scottie compared to Jap and Chinee is a peculiar glimpse into Annerican 
history over Uie last half century, 

I have tried to describe and analyse the inventory and usage of Annerican names, 
Do-ipite the many complexities involved it does seem to be a quite regular, -^^ystomatic 
n:atter, Becaui>u this is true, some possible aubjectri for further study and possible 
pedagogical use come logically to mmd, 

first, as It is a system, it can bo taught to and learned by non-native speakers of 
English. It could be a true cOiie of language and culture learning, 

S<!c;ond, it would ;eem that j:tudies of the use of names m other culture* for 
con-iparativo purpose?; might m order. What U:tle knowledge I possess of Japaxicso 
nam- , !• -i i , m»/ .0 bt lfvi; u^a? many of the same elements d ascribed in this paper exist 

- R4 - 
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m japane^^G name Msag^, e#g, ttier^ arc clear dttferencof !H>twoen a large nuitiber of 
f^Vx^'^ arkj remato riame&« Some of Oio dlff€»roiides ar^^ M^tonoloa^«'*^lly r*eali2ed and oti-iar^ 

utitttnr to thoc.o tn Ltr»t O on riarjt* \n addition to l\c :^\miUr\t\Gs it m^ght be? 

»£»ttnc) to r.w wJ^t cuiturat Vdlutrjs mujhi be rtjtlocltjd by the fitff'erenceij 4n namo 
u^. , t wonder if Uiu ^»cju>valent of Vank-*Vankee m Japaniise is **bad?'* 

Students of ttterature and drama may find somo intert^^ittn^ tn^^lcjhts into tha 
consctotu? and unconiiCion^ mottvationii for tlie nc».mes aotliorn give U^eir characters, 
f-or example, tn Arthur ^/t!!er*s Death of y Salesman, w^ify is the aduU» male, fattier 
of two oons, typical American named Willy Loman? 

A stud}/ of tftles to indicates status and oer.urational location is In order. I suspect 
tiiat It may be an exteni^io.") of the present p&iper. 

finally, and in keopincj with Uig non-technical nature of paper, J*d like to f5u<:|t|est 
tint p'iychologis.-* might find a knowledge of U^o American v^ay with name^i helpful in their 
work. 

S^y tiie way, don't ask me what tha H stands for in my namej juat call mc. Van. 



^ Otological Foundations? oP Language , II, Lonncberc^, 19h?, John Wiley i Sons 
(pp 343/4). A ver^' readable book that la as useful for the langua^je teacher as it is for 
the lincjuist* 

^Constderationn of length-* and focuii of the paper apply here. Titles v^s forms of 
adflrfja'"* arc important aivl ti^ey will rx» roforrad to occasionally, but are a proper 
subject of ^tudy in then^selves, tn af-Jilitior^ co me t.*^ual rioctions about their uao in 
E3uuinea5 E-ngli.sn handbooks written by McCrimmon and oU^rs. 

See Staroata referonco in footnote #9. 

"^Middle namo^ii are often family names of Hrxo mother'f: father or of the grandfatherb 
from either side* 

^In relation to Ums fact it its interesting to note how Uttle is consc1(Cusly known by 
native speakers about thoir widely known (uc, bubcnnsciously) use of names. See 
reference in footnote #17, and Heller, L. » and Macrui, j, A typolofjy of shortening 
dcviceci. American Sr*eech, 1969, j43, 201-208, for an examination of U^e various typas 
of shortening devices • There are six types: (1) acronyms, which use tne initial 
letters^ uf a wordi (2) mesonyms, which use the medial part (e.g. , •M.,i2a'' for ••Elixabeth"); 
('^ ouronyms, the tails of the subject words (e.g. , "Beth** for "Elizabeth"); 
(4) acromesonyms , the initial plus the medial letters, such as '*T,V,"; (5) acrouronyms, 
which use the initial and tail letters in a olend which naoy be typified by "brunch"; and 
(^;) mesouronyms, medial plus tail combinations which produce words like "Liaatxjth" • 
Two pattemr^ of medium shortened words are al^o classified: (1) shortening by phonology, 
such aii "acJ" "Lisa'* and "Beth'*; and (2) orthographological shortenings. In addition, 
shortenings are divided into two clafisifications according to the hierarchy affected; 
(1) monolectic (one word), such as "ad" and (2) prjlylectic (more than one wof>:J , a 
phra;»e), exemplified by "brunch*' . Finally, U-ir < c wayj* of indicatinq abbreviation an- 
cla^Mfied: (1) no mark as i?> tiMr case for "he is" Oor /h\z/}\ (/J) c.r,hrMviation jx^nni 
(for orti'^ographical shorteningH only), as m tJ,; and apostrci|j*urs (usually tin? 

orJir^ogruphical marks reflecting t>ic oarli^r phonological shortenings), for example 
"o'clock". 

- - 
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•ocMun on t<Tm., or a^hff. . t ut nut on- wufd on name u ..jyi;- . 
J, 

r-'urv .,tjr'j .(t*Mt* r^^v- i,^^^^^^, b. "Sofre Ixxic^: H( ^tuuU.iHcy Ruluii for Lnrjl if.h 

^ ' cu.. vtnn or p, ff\ 



• .Vi.'-. -n wMi. .> n.^nv . ,;re f^f Lr/. J f rypo, i.^.. , vvifJ» a!! ri'.rrf. form:,, c.nri vvito 
.\f-.. > fv r:*!:v ^^.i Sr- . \ t,y r^vfr AtMiv wiM offt-n caMod by th^nr Nn try iPttmatf .--ti 

v:'r Of u-K.^ nf..f-mal ..^tu.Mum, \n a back^iaml way, t^.ts >upncrt . my cUnm fi^at fjw 

•ncr^. n>« r .y..r -'^^ o occur witn maio name:,, » .^j. Ion >t.cm - f.> mc \o a 

'MO*- ir:!f-vr. • M.>#n< tj.an Tony. Ccr*tuinty rn^n nameci AnfJiony di-.; i* ;ually callutl lony, 

^ V.ni4.<i wo *M .jiCf.UMn vv* v v. ; uUrrn ftncl ^u»/crn£i hkc Uitj ibUuvvin^; 
Vt: i.r ViG Vicfnrui Q Vicky 

na ^en ntron ; conm?a!ion of cry-batry „r vvu^r. pi.T .on t*Vit it lii; raro for cim^ 
'c nvar ir I r^wa lay , . v n for ^)ir! ^ r.^ u J-.iU m.Mo.. it i . .ottt-n u .ufi tis ci cupHemism 
for nomo . -i^^^i' . If t ^.s. »l .li^^ciiy, \u u^. male tein , adUrc-. .ofJ, i? i*» iin insuU, 

' Thi.-. t . .1 i 'av/.iP.cin u .a '^.or 'lencraUy know.-* on fiv- fyiainlanil » .nit^tl Stntf - 

I am :ryuvi u> r-.akf; n.»*.incMon htr-^ Ji-tv/./on uEom^ n* . mat »n a cla .s j. u^rrc 
jr- ;.otr nv:.- at f.vMsn- r^f'N':.) a vi • ^cmcn^^ rJuV. f»y 'i^eir prfv^^onc" or absonc*- 

l» .t.n jut sft.. r.i I . frr.n- .nr^r^f r 0.. Nn » . li .tuviuravrj tr^m AfNn by tiu^ ^iroaenco ejf 

^ ^r. '" '•N-irr- .raffrt:, un'i CuUwo" .n r*v.. April lO^^j i . ,uo M ? rt an Rc vW'w by 
'••rt vr*. p*f)r' , ' 

• or ..^..r-.;/.., . u.My I r.civo n^.M-* a rt ir fijopulart'.y <>f u .in'i, m .tc-au of tiu' fir ,t 
n.tr-.-. r-M.) il- tnfKu, family/iast nam*:, a :.hie^. fir'.t initial, f\j\\ mi^irtw, f^^^mv ami 

I if-Mly ^id^- -MfT.-. Snr^..- p-.-opi" hav- alv^ay . Mor^; r>;f.,^ for -x^implc. f I . Pfjwor Hwj |n, 
VV. r;v» .or. I rofv , ' . -.rof/ i itif'icra.^J anrl Vv. Av'trttI Marrirvi.,n> but ^my won- uvl 

>n.. ua[ '.v- I Jr. vyf.n <,,r v/h.at ti^i^ir Mr ,r n.ir,v„. , ar*,.;. I'n^. nr,^ talkin i h.-r., iJ^tn.t men 
rytr ; ! .r ,A . 'J r.orm..! {jaMv.'rn u . a Wuy t.f - allin') M>jnut,n ".vm .i-tv; but a 
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